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THE ESSENTIAL DEMOCRACY OF RUSSIA. 

BY VICTOR S. YABBOS. 

WHEN the news of the successful and relatively blood- 
less revolution in Russia had reached the western 
nations, the first questions, more or less definitely formu- 
lated and put, were these: Is Russia fit for freedom, for 
republican or genuinely constitutional government, for 
democratic institutions? Does not Russia, a loose, sprawl- 
ing, heterogeneous empire, a veritable Babel of tongues 
and races, need a strong monarchical government, a potent 
unifying force? Has not the monarchy done great things 
for Russia in the past? Would Russia's wonderful expan- 
sion eastward have been possible under a weak govern- 
ment? And if the monarchy has been indispensable, has 
the time really come to overthrow it? Are not the centrif- 
ugal forces of Russia stronger and more numerous than the 
centripetal ones, and is there not, consequently, danger of 
anarchy and dissolution in advanced constitutionalism, to 
say nothing of republicanism? 

In addition to these first-thought queries, others were 
not long in suggesting themselves, at least to those who 
had studied more or less scientific literature dealing with 
Russian history, national psychology, and religio-ethical 
conditions. Were not the peasants politically supersti- 
tious, devoted to the "divinely-appointed" White Czar, 
the head of the church as well as of the state? Would the 
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peasantry sustain and accept the authority of an elected 
head of a lay, democratic republic? Do the peasants and 
the urban proletariat understand self-government and rep- 
resentative institutions, and would they co-operate with 
the more educated elements in the orderly processes of 
legislation and administration? 

Years ago, in the midst of insurrection and terror, Russia 
was aptly described as "a despotism tempered by assassi- 
nation." At that time it was generally assumed that Rus- 
sian nature was so "extreme" that the tyranny and cruel 
savagery of the autocracy and its instruments could only 
be measurably restrained by merciless revolutionary vio- 
lence — by bombs and terrorist conspiracies. Constitu- 
tionalism spells give-and-take, compromise, discussion and 
toleration, willingness to abide by decisions duly reached 
by the constituted authorities. Can we think of such a 
state of mind, and of the machinery, arrangements, checks 
and balances that it implies, in connection with Russia, 
"half- Asiatic," inefficient, corruption-ridden, indolent 
Russia? 

An attempt to answer such questions as these will be 
made in the following pages. The fact is that the sins and 
crimes of the Russian autocracy and bureaucracy have so 
monopolized, or obscured, western vision, that but little 
justice has been done to the people of Russia^ When one 
thought of Russia he inevitably thought of executions, of 
Siberian mines, of martial law, of persecution and oppres- 
sion of non-Russian races — Jews, Poles, Finns — and of 
government by ukase and caprice. When one thought of 
Russia, he thought of pogroms, of Cossack knouts, of igno- 
rance, of illiteracy, of drink, and of wholesale bribery. 
Assuredly, these things do not suggest orderly democratic 
government, government by discussion and compromise, 
peaceful elections and cheerful obedience to law on the 
part of disciplined and intelligent citizens. But there are 
many factors and forces in Russian life, traits of Russian 
character, historic Russian institutions, which severally 
and jointly argue powerfully for the possibility of consti- 
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tutionalism and democracy in the Russian empire. These 
factors are, chiefly, these: 

The Mir, or the Village Commune. 

The Artiel, or the Workers' Guild and Co-Operative 
Union. 

The Zemstva, or District and Provincial Commissions. 

The Self-Government or Home Rule principle so far as 
it has been applied in the cities. 

The Trade Unions. 

Western Influences generally. 

The Zemstvo. 

Logically, these several institutions should be treated in 
the order of their historical development. But the won- 
derful and heartening things that have been happening in 
Russia have naturally stressed the role that has been played 
by the zemstvo organizations. The importance of these 
organizations at this time can hardly be over estimated. 
Without them, indeed, the revolution could not have taken 
place except as a purely destructive insurrection and a 
violent demonstration against a bankrupt regime incapa- 
ble even of defending the country against enemies and 
traitors among its own instruments and tools. Disorder, 
chaos and anarchy could hardly have been prevented in 
those circumstances. The first victims, undoubtedly, 
would have been the unfortunate Jews of Russia, as the 
tragic "pogroms" of 1905 — sanguinary riots organized by 
the "black hundred" leaders for the very purpose of dis- 
crediting and overthrowing the liberal regime — abundantly 
demonstrated. 

It should, perhaps, be pointed out here that the "miracu- 
lous" success of the recent revolution was principally due 
to the fact that the provisional government and the com- 
mittee of the insurgent Duma had these zemstvo organ- 
izations throughout the empire at their service and com- 
mand. It was to these local and provincial organizations 
that the leaders of the revolution at once turned and ap- 
pealed. In most cases, all that was done, and that needed 
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to be done, was to telegraph to the local representative of 
the autocratic-bureaucratic regime, ordering him to resign 
his position and hand over his records, seal, etc., to the 
president of the local zemstvo. This infinitely more effi- 
cient and honest agency stood ready to assume and dis- 
charge the functions of the dismissed bureaucrat and his 
staff. If the troops and police of the locality were in sym- 
pathy with the revolution, all was easy and simple, for any 
reactionary bureaucrat who evinced a disposition to resist 
would be placed under arrest. Happily, practically 
throughout the empire the troops and police did sympa- 
thize with the revolution and obeyed orders of the pro- 
visional government. Only in a few cases did the police 
oppose the new re'gime and have to be disarmed by the 
better-informed and more liberal army leaders. 

Much has been written about these remarkable organ- 
izations, the zemstva. They have had many ups and 
downs, periods of hope and faith, of exaltation and enthu- 
siasm, and longer periods of depression, gloom, apathy and 
even despair. Every weighty work on modern Russia 
devotes chapters to the genesis and development of the 
Russian zemstvo. The just translated and published work 
of Prof. Alexander Kornilov of Petrograd, entitled "Mod- 
ern Russian History," furnishes an admirable summary of 
the zemstvo story, and to that work the reader may be 
referred for more data than can be given here. 

The zemstvo organizations were created in 1864, after 
the Emancipation, and while the act calling these self- 
government organs into existence represented a compro- 
mise necessitated by the opposition of the nobility and 
landowners, it was a great step forward. The commission 
that had been appointed by the government to study the 
problems of local administration and recommend changes 
in harmony with the "new freedom" of the peasants ap- 
preciated the necessity of "reorganization to improve the 
social life of the country through the participation in gov- 
ernment of all capable and living forces of society." Under 
the regime of serfdom the master and landlord was the 
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sole and practically absolute representative of the impe- 
rial power on his estate, and the police and judicial func- 
tions were discharged by petty nobles, agents of the slave- 
holding nobility. Under the new re'gime no such monopoly 
was possible, and new organs were indispensable. 

The zemstvo officials were, of course, to be elected, not 
appointed. The electors were divided into three curiae — 
the curia of private landowners, the curia of village com- 
munities, or mirs, and that of urban residents possessing 
certain property or professional qualifications. The total 
number of delegates elected by one curia could not exceed 
the total number elected by the two other curiae combined. 
The suffrage was, for Russia of that time, fairly liberal and 
democratic. As to the structure and functions of these 
bodies, the following quotation from Professor Kornilov's 
admirable sketch sufficiently covers the point : 

The zemstvo organs of the province, as well as of the district, were 
divided into those of regulation and those of execution. The first were 
instituted as zemstvo assemblies of delegates elected by the curiae; the 
number of the delegates to the district assembly varied according to the 
size of the district, or from fourteen to over a hundred; the provincial 
assemblies were composed of provincial delegates elected by the district 
assemblies. .The presidents of the district assemblies were marshals of 
the district nobility; the presidents of the provincial assemblies, provin- 
cial marshals of nobility. 

The district assemblies were to manage the economic affairs of the dis- 
trict; the provincial, the economic matters that concerned the whole 
province. The district assemblies were made completely independent of 
the provincial. The assemblies of both categories were to convene once 
every year for the determination of a general policy of administration, for 
the confirmation of the budget — having the right to tax real estate and the 
commercial and industrial establishment within their region — and, finally, 
for the election of executive organs which were to manage the entire busi- 
ness, as well as for the examination and approval of the annual accounts 
presented by these executive organs, called Boards, provincial and dis- 
trict, each composed of a chairman and several members. The delegates 
were to be elected for three years, and the boards for the same term, by 
the assemblies. 

As to the scope of the zemstvo institutions ... at first it was 
proposed to hand over to them those matters. that had been managed 
before the Emancipation by the local administration, of which the most 
important were; the construction and maintenance of roads and high- 
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ways, hospitals and asylums, and alimentary affairs. . . . The power 
of the zemstvo was, however, expanded to include local education, the 
construction of churches and prisons, the organization and development 
of medical and veterinary aid, etc. 

The introduction of the zemstvos was very gradual, the 
government soon regretting that it had been so liberal in 
promoting local self-rule and autonomy. Professor Korn- 
ilov says: 

The zemstvo institutions had to begin their activities under very unfav- 
orable circumstances, for in 1866 reaction was [already] triumphant 
throughout Russia. 

Such is Bourbonism! The bitter lessons of the Crimean 
war and the collapse of the regime of serfdom and satrap 
tyranny were forgotten in less than a decade. The zem- 
stvos, continues Professor Kornilov, 

were regarded with hostility by all governmental organs, local and central, 
and were soon limited in their power of taxing commercial and industrial 
establishments; then the publicity and accessibility of the assemblies was 
restricted and the freedom of their discussion curtailed, in consequence of 
which facts many valuable and worthy zemstvo workers soon lost interest 
in the work and withdrew from the personnel of the boards and assemblies. 

The reaction which set in so soon after the post-bellum 
reforms lasted, with but few insignificant and short-lived 
interruptions, until 1905, the "terrible year" of the Russo- 
Japanese war. The zemstvo institutions, with other lib- 
eral and democratic organs of Russia, played an important 
part in the risings and demonstrations of 1905. The autoc- 
racy and the bureaucracy were weak, discredited and 
alarmed. The opportunity was improved by the zemstvos, 
and national conventions were held to take stock, consider 
the state of the country and extort reforms from the gov- 
ernment. The reaction which followed the return of peace 
did not spare the zemstvos, but they managed to weather 
the severe political storms and to continue their prepara- 
tions for the greater activities and responsibilities which, 
they instinctively felt, surely awaited them. They knew 
that the country was in no mood to surrender to the autoc- 
racy, that strife and insurrection were inevitable, and 
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that the training and discipline of the zemstvo workers and 
legislators would prove invaluable. How the event has 
justified them! 

Municipal Self-Government. 

In considering the "preparedness" of the Russian people 
for self-government, the evolution of municipal autonomy 
should not be ignored. Empress Catherine, a "westerner" 
who, with all her faults and ridiculous pretensions to culture 
and philosophic breadth, must be credited with a certain 
amount of half-sincere liberalism, granted the cities of 
Russia considerable powers of self-government. Her char- 
ter provided for the establishment of a municipal duma, 
and divided the population of cities into six classes for 
electoral purposes. The elected members of the municipal 
assembly in turn elected an executive of six members. 
Paul I lost no time after his accession in repealing this 
statute or charter, for he perceived and pointed out, quite 
rightly, that self-government in cities was incompatible 
with the autocratic and absolutist order which he intended 
to preserve. To teach his subjects self-government was, 
plainly, to teach them distrust and dislike of bureaucratic 
rule, irresponsible and arbitrary save to the extent to which 
it professed to represent the wishes of the benevolent czar, 
who was supposed to be above all suspicion of selfishness 
or partiality. 

Alexander I restored the municipal charter, but for sev- 
eral decades the majority of the inhabitants of the cities, 
not excepting the great cities, neglected the opportunities 
and privileges they nominally possessed. Local dumas 
and mayors were, indeed, elected, but only by small groups 
of persons — often by not more than one-twentieth of the 
qualified electorate. The chief reason for this apathy was, 
undoubtedly, the utter inadequacy of the legal power 
enjoyed by the "self-governing" cities. The duma had 
no taxing power; it had to beg of the prosperous small 
sums for the paving or lighting of streets. The police were 
controlled by the imperial government, and were not only 
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independent of the local administration but superior to it. 
Indeed, the police authorities watched and spied upon the 
members of the city assembly or the executive, and every- 
thing that appeared "suspicious," or too liberal, was 
promptly denounced and suppressed. 

But in 1846 a group of semi-progressive ministers worked 
out a more substantial charter for the government of St. 
Petersburg. Under that charter the duma of the capital 
was to be elected by six orders, the last order being com- 
posed of small merchants, commoners and artisans. Every 
order was entitled to a hundred or more representatives. 
The autocracy soon repented of this concession; it was 
afraid of the large and fairly representative duma of the 
capital, which might create unpleasant precedents and 
arouse ambitions in other cities. The charter was modi- 
fied, but not so radically as to destroy its value. After 
the collapse of the autocratic regime during the Crimean 
war, the St. Petersburg charter actually served as a model 
to many municipalities, which petitioned for the extension 
of its provisions and privileges to their own respective 
populations. The government yielded slightly to these 
demands, but not until 1870 did it sanction a statute estab- 
lishing dumas in all important cities and making them 
independent of the provincial governors and other satraps. 
This statute adopted the Prussian class system as a basis 
for suffrage. Three curiae were created, and each were 
allowed an equal number of representatives. One third of 
the municipal assembly thus represented the small tax- 
payers. 

However, the objection to the system was not so much 
that it was "Prussian," anti-democratic, in that it recog- 
nized class divisions and gave an undue representation to 
the wealthy taxpayers, as that it shackled and restricted 
the city dumas in various ways and provided them with no 
means at all adequate to their needs, or the needs of the 
populations to be served. Their taxing power was delib- 
erately limited, and they could do little even for primary 
education, sanitation and health. What was valuable in 
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the system was the fact that the city dumas, like the dis- 
trict and provincial zemstvo assemblies, were made inde- 
pendent of the bureaucracy, the local representatives of 
the imperial government, and subject directly to the impe- 
rial Senate. The provincial governors were expected to 
watch the democratic and elective city assemblies, and to 
report any "illegal" action or plan of action, but direct 
interference was supposed to be impossible. 

As in the case of the zemstvo, so in the case of the city 
assembly, the intelligent people, and even the peasantry, 
were under no illusion or misapprehension concerning the 
motives of the government, or the bureaucracy, in thus 
jealously restricting the scope and powers of the democratic 
and representative bodies that had to be created under the 
compulsion of hard necessity. It was perfectly well under- 
stood that the government was afraid of the new institu- 
tions. This fear constantly led to friction and collision, 
and little by little the growing antagonism alienated all 
that was sincere, progressive, liberal in Russia from the 
autocracy and its tools. 

For decades, the zemstvo and city duma workers agi- 
tated, begged, petitioned, labored — so far as the censorship, 
martial law and bureaucratic tyranny permitted agitation 
and effort — for an extension of the principle of self-govern- 
ment and the taxing powers of the elective assemblies. For 
decades, tens of thousands of moderate liberals, supporters 
of the autocracy in principle, asked and aspired to nothing 
more than mild reforms of this kind. They knew that the 
bureaucracy was corrupt, selfish, incompetent; they knew 
that no progress — economic, social or moral — was possible 
under satrap government. They improved every chance 
to lay their views before half-liberal ministers on the sub- 
ject. They prepared valuable studies and reports on in- 
dustrial, agricultural and administrative conditions in the 
various sections of the empire, and superabundantly dem- 
onstrated the need of more self-government, more local 
independence, more democratic institutions. The boldest 
demand they ever made was the demand for a Zemsky 
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Sobor — a national assembly of zemstvo workers. Such an 
assembly, they urged, would enlighten the autocracy and 
enable the generous-minded and patriotic czar to form a 
clear and impartial view of the situation. Such an assem- 
bly would furnish a golden mean between reactionary 
bureaucrats and extreme anti-monarchical and socialistic 
revolutionists. 

But the bureaucracy never encouraged the dreams and 
hopes of these moderate progressives. They felt and knew 
that national zemstvo co-operation, the meeting and note- 
comparing of sincere, liberal local leaders and workers, 
would tend to undermine their regime and to teach the 
people self-reliance and initiative. To talk of a Zemsky 
Sobor was, therefore, to talk sedition and treason. The 
czar himself, with his mind poisoned by the bureaucrats, 
censured severely the respectful and loyal petitioners of the 
zemstvo assemblies; imperial and national affairs were 
none of their concern; the autocracy was entirely capable 
of managing these affairs, and, moreover, it knew how far 
Russia might safely be permitted to go in the direction of 
self-government. If the zemstvo and city assemblies had 
but little power and scope, it was because more power would 
be misused and abused by them. They should be grateful 
for the opportunities they were enjoying! To repeat, this 
bigoted, short-sighted policy tended to alienate and drive 
into the opposition all that was unselfish and even mod- 
erately liberal in Russian society. This policy meant sui- 
cide and moral bankruptcy for the autocracy. 

The Trade Unions. 

Practically speaking, there is no bourgeoisie, no great 
middle class, in Russia. As late as 1905 Prof. Paul Mily- 
ukov said in one of his lectures at the University of Chicago : 

It is well known that the lower classes in Russia consist largely of agri- 
culturists. The number of workmen in the factories does not exceed two 
millions, and to a large extent even now they form not a separate class, 
but a part of the same peasant class which finds temporary employment 
in the factories in addition to their farm work. The political role of the 
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workingman has just begun, and, as was to be expected, it at once gave 
an important meaning to the socialistic propaganda. . . . The labor 
movement in Russia is developing along lines pretty similar to those of 
other countries. 

Russia possesses no such bourgeoisie, or great and active 
middle class, as exists in western Europe. Russia's middle 
class is neither wealthy, enlightened, nor strong enough 
in numbers — to quote Professor Milyukov again, to have 
real political influence. The socialistic propaganda has, 
therefore, met with little opposition from the elements 
that are supposed to favor individualism and freedom of 
competition. Collectivism has made so much headway in 
Russian labor circles that at one time the alarmed govern- 
ment, acting on the advice of an intelligent renegade, delib- 
erately encouraged the formation of "loyal" trade unions. 
No other way, the government and its police tools thought, 
appeared open to them if the spread of revolutionary social- 
ism was to be checked. It hardly needs saying that the 
"loyal" and conservative trade unions did not remain loyal 
and conservative very long. In spite of police favors, of 
bribes, of receptions by the czar, of instigated strikes, these 
unions either collapsed or went over to the revolutionary 
movement. 

Thus the trade unions of Russia are to-day a decided 
force not only for western socialism but for such political 
institutions, republican or democratic, as are seen to be 
essential to the development of economic democracy. 
There are many extremists among the unionised Russian 
workmen; their leaders call themselves "international 
socialists" and entertain ideas and ambitions which the 
most liberal leaders of the nobility and the manufacturing 
and commercial elements cannot possibly sympathize with. 
In the eourse of time dissensions and splits are certain to 
occur, but the majority of the organized workmen realize 
the need of solidarity, of co-operation with the liberals and 
constitutionalists in the preliminary task of establishing 
democratic and constitutional forms of imperial and na- 
tional government. 
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Western Influences. 
It was impossible for Russia to remain an oriental des- 
potism. More than half Asiatic she may indeed be, and 
some of her intellectual and moral leaders have at times 
turned their faces eastward rather than westward, hoping 
and expecting to effect a reconciliation between the little 
that, in their eyes, is worthy in western civilization — in 
democracy, in constitutionalism, in the great industry, in 
scientific direction of industry — and what is noble and 
glorious in the East — religious devotion, the contemplative 
life, idealism, fraternalism. But Russia's autocracy and 
bureaucracy have never exemplified the idealism and the 
spiritualism of the East. All that, in practice, they cared 
for was the stagnation and the corruption of Asiatic des- 
potism. Russia has long had too many windows fronting 
the West to be patient and submissive to despotism and 
to bureaucratic indolence, inefficiency and obscurantism. 
Nothing western in the last hundred years remained for 
any length of time alien to Russia. Every important 
western school of philosophy, of thought, of politics has 
had its adherents and its active propagandists in Russia. 
Her universities — in spite of all the censors and police re- 
strictions — her literature, and, above all, her admirable 
monthly reviews, annuals and other periodicals have never 
failed — again in spite of all the censors, police regulations 
and prosecutions — to interpret advanced western thought 
to Russian intellectuals and to assimilate and apply what 
was general and catholic in such thought. Russia has had 
her Hegelians, her Comtists, her neo-Kantians, her Spen- 
cerians, her Transcendentalists, her Pragmatists, her Real- 
ists, and what not. Educated and intelligent Russia, with 
insignificant exceptions, has been, for over a century, thor- 
oughly western in spirit. It has realized that Russian 
development, political and industrial, could not possibly 
differ materially from western development generally; that 
the institutions and practices that have been found to em- 
body evil and danger in Europe, or America, embodied the 
same evils and dangers in Russia, and that the safeguards 
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and bulwarks that have been established in Europe and 
America would have to be slowly and painfully established 
in Russia. 

This westernization of Russian thought and letters could 
not fail to westernize Russian political life. For a century, 
in fact, or more, the liberal and progressive elements 
throughout Russia have toiled and suffered for the cause 
of political progress in the western sense of the term. They 
have labored for more self-government, for limitations 
upon autocratic and bureaucratic power, for freedom of 
speech and publication, for better educational facilities. 
They have studied European and American experience — 
campaigns, elections, falls of cabinets, formation and refor- 
mation of parties, the emergence of issues and the settling 
of problems by discussion and compromise — and they have 
sought to apply the lessons of this experience to their own 
conditions. This steady growth of a sound western opinion 
in Russia is a factor whose importance can hardly be exag- 
gerated. It has meant the gradual isolation of the bu- 
reaucracy and the autocracy. It has meant the decline 
and virtual disappearance of the (never very large or pow- 
erful) school of Slavophil ideologues and visionaries who 
talked and wrote of Russia's alleged superiority to the "anar- 
chical" and effete West, of Russia's peculiar good fortune and 
ability to escape the industrial troubles, the class struggles, 
the political intrigues and insincerities of the West. With 
the disappearance of this school, autocracy was deprived of 
its last fig-leaf, of its last excuse. To be against reform in 
the western sense and spirit was, at last, to be against any 
reform whatever of the terrible evils and abuses of Russian 
life — to be " corrupt and contented. ' ' And if a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, a country in which society — 
or its thinking and progressive elements, at any rate — and 
the government are hopelessly divided cannot long remain 
at peace. The vital forces must in the course of time over- 
come and defeat the forces of stagnation and dissolution. 

But the intelligent and educated elements constitute a 
very small — not to say an insignificant — minority in 
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Russia. The real question is, What of the peasant? 
Russia is "a peasant empire." Authoritative economists 
and statisticians state that 80 per cent of Russia is agri- 
cultural — or peasant. The government and the institu- 
tions of Russia must, in the long run, fit and express the 
sentiments of the overwhelming majority of the Russian 
people. Are, then, the peasant masses Asiatic, or European, 
with reference to democracy, to self-government? 

The Mir. 

The answer is to be sought and found in Russian history 
and in the most historic and characteristic of Russian insti- 
tutions — institutions that unmistakably reveal and express 
the Russian spirit and soul. The most famous of these is 
the Mir, or the village community. The Mir has been 
described, and not inaptly, as "a little republic." There 
are thousands of these little republics in Russia — thousands 
of self-governing, democratic communities, whose very 
existence is a challenge to the autocracy and the bureau- 
cracy, and which have long been dreaded by the reactionaries 
as a serious menace to their own rule and security. The 
Mir has been repeatedly attacked, undermined, weak- 
ened, shorn of considerable power and function, but it has 
not been suppressed. It lives to-day, and it will consti- 
tute the broadest and firmest foundation for Russian con- 
stitutionalism and democracy. 

Without idealizing the Mir after the manner of some of 
the literary or quasi-philosophical Slavophil ideologues, 
who attributed to it mythical powers and virtues, it is 
mere common sense to recognize the fact that the village 
community has taught the peasants the fundamental prin- 
ciples of self-government, of local autonomy. True, the 
peasants, even since Emancipation, have constituted a 
special and inferior class; they have never had equality of 
rights and privileges with other subjects. But even behind 
unjust discriminations there was the Russian's belief 
in the beneficence and historic r61e of the Mir. Friends 
of the peasant did not wish to expose the national type 
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exemplified in the member of the Mir to pernicious eco- 
nomic or social influences. The Mir has thus been per- 
mitted, and even encouraged, to continue as a world by 
itself. It was governed by aldermen elected by the 
peasants at village meetings that may be compared to the 
early New England town meeting. It had its own judges, 
who had the legal right to apply traditional and customary 
law. It managed its economic affairs by the most demo- 
cratic of principles. It held the title to all the land of the 
inhabitants — noble landlords excepted, of course — and it 
allotted and redistributed the communal lands among the 
heads of families, according to the wants and working 
capacity of the family. It even had the right of interfer- 
ing in private family affairs, and of punishing persons by 
flogging, or by sending them into exile, for brutality to 
members of the family, for laziness or similar offences. 

It is a fact emphasized by Professor Milyukov and other 
liberals that the Russian Mir has always been first and 
foremost a weapon in the hands of the government for 
assessing and levying taxes, collecting rents, and for getting 
every other kind of local service performed. The .elected 
aldermen of the village have had to serve the government as 
a kind of lower police officials. Their responsibility to the 
village electors was never defined by law or by actual prac- 
tice, and the position of rural alderman was at times so 
objectionable and difficult that conscientious peasants de- 
clined to assume it. The tyranny of the "rural command- 
ers" — appointed local satraps, arbitrary and often corrupt 
— contributed greatly to the reluctance of good men to 
run for alderman and mediate between the oppressed and 
overtaxed peasants and these representatives of the remote 
and alien bureaucracy. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding all the restrictions and 
interferences in question, the Mir has continued to be a 
school of democracy and self-government. The point to 
be borne in mind is that the intelligent peasant never 
trusted or liked the rural commander or any other bureau- 
cratic official he came in contact with. The peasants have 
Vol. XXVII.— No. 4 2 
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resented the constant encroachments upon their local 
autonomy, and have demanded and expected the restora- 
tion of lost privileges. In their cry for "more land," the 
Russian peasants until lately have assumed that the nobil- 
ity and the bureaucracy, rather than the Little Father, 
the White Czar, opposed the proper solution of the eco- 
nomic or agrarian problem. If the peasants have at last 
learned the truth, and have given up the myth of autocratic 
longing for union with the people, the Mir is capable of 
wonderful work under a regime of true local autonomy. 

It is not necessary to go so far as to say with some social- 
ists of an earlier and simpler period than the present that, 
because of the Mir, the Russian peasant does not need con- 
version to Socialism, since he "is born a Socialist." The 
Mir has been idealized and exalted far beyond its deserts. 
But it is true that every Russian peasant is born a demo- 
crat, and that the autocracy has drawn much of its strength 
from the, popular belief that it is itself anti-aristocratic and 
popular. On this point much has been written by Russian 
historians and publicists. We must content ourselves here, 
however, with a very brief quotation from Professor Milyu- 
kov's "Russia and Its Crisis": 

The chief of these fixed ideas [ideas cherished for generations by the 
peasantry] was that of the democratism of autocracy. We know that 
this idea played an important part in Russian nationalistic views; but 
undoubtedly it also made up an important ingredient of the popular polit- 
ical consciousness. The origin of the idea is very ancient; it appears 
together with the actual policy of the Muscovite princes directed against 
the aristocracy in the 16th century. . . . 

Serfdom was not abolished as the peasants would have had it. They 
wanted their land simply to be restored to them without payment and 
without any diminution of lots; while, as a matter of fact, they were given 
only a part of their lands they had been accustomed to think their own, 
and were obliged to pay for such lots as they received heavy redemption 
charges, which sometimes ate up all their income. Again, of course, it 
was not the true freedom. The true freedom was concealed by the nobil- 
ity. . . . And what about the czar? The czar is good, too, but he 
ought to be elected for some three years, as their village aldermen are. 
(Pages 356-61.) 
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Naive these notions may indeed be; but even when 
they were unreservedly entertained by the millions of the 
Mir-governed peasants they manifestly kept alive the 
democratic principle. To give, then, to the peasants of 
our own day, the disillusioned and enlightened peasants 
who know what the autocracy really was, — to give to 
these peasants true self-government under a constitutional 
regime is surely not to give something wholly new, strange, 
incomprehensible, but to give them something they have 
prayed and longed for, something they have known in a 
limited way, something they have valued and cherished. 

The Artiel or Co-operative Guild. 

There is another famous and ancient institution in Russia 
that cannot be passed over in any discussion of Russian 
fitness for free and democratic institutions — namely, the 
Artiel. In the advanced West co-operation is regarded, 
and justly, as a more equitable and democratic arrange- 
ment than that of employer and employe, or of master and 
servant. Every co-operative association, whether for pro- 
ductive or distributive purposes, is hailed as a step toward 
a more stable and more reasonable industrial system. 
Russia is very backward industrially, as we have seen. 
But co-operation is not unknown to her — or even to her 
humblest and least educated peasants and cottage laborers. 
From a recent writer on the subject we gather the following 
facts : 

In 1905 there were 4,479 co-operative societies in Russia. 
In 1916, the number of such societies had grown to 37,000, 
and this in spite of the all-pervasive reaction and the 
special efforts of the police and the bureaucracy to hamper 
and discourage the movement. These ' ' artiels " are formed 
in cities, towns and villages for all manner of purposes, 
such as the production and sale of dairy products, the pro- 
duction of oil, the taking of contracts, the establishment 
of stores in competition with private retailers, the joint 
acquisition of argicultural machinery, cattle, etc., and for 
mutual loans and credit facilities. 
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Every co-operative society sooner or later becomes a 
little center of independent moral and social activity. 
There are many "Co-operative Houses" which maintain 
reading rooms and libraries, and provide lectures and supe- 
rior entertainments. 

The district co-operative societies generally form a cen- 
tral union and hold conferences and congresses. Even 
great national congresses of co-operators have been held 
— the second in 1913, at which 1,300 delegates attended. 
Bureaucratic fear and distrust account for the fact that 
since that year no such congresses have been held. The 
government had less objection to co-operation as an eco- 
nomic "conservation" policy than to co-operation as a means 
of teaching Russian workers and small traders the value 
and benefit of team work and of union for political and 
moral purposes. The late government dreaded "unions," 
professional, trade or other, and it never countenanced 
national congresses. In spite of it, co-operation, like the 
labor union, like the zemstvo, grew steadily even during the 
worst period of the reaction, and when, at last, things were 
ripe for revolution, the co-operators had a prominent role 
to play in preserving order and bringing aid and support 
to the insurgent Duma and the provisional government. 

What concerns us most in connection with the co-opera- 
tive movement in Russia, however, is not its present anti- 
autocratic tendencies, but its original and essential democ- 
racy. The old artiel was a simple affair, and its peasant 
or proletarian members never suspected that they were 
"progressive," the augurs of a new industrial order. It 
was a crude exemplification and embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of mutual aid. It was absolutely democratic, and it 
was governed by hard-headed notions of convenience and 
equity. 

Assuredly, a country that has such popular institutions 
as those that have been sketched cannot be considered 
barbarous, or a menace to western culture, or fit only for 
an arbitrary, irresponsible autocratic-bureaucratic regime. 

But there are other and further, though more general, 
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reasons for believing that Russia is fit for constitutional 
and democratic institutions. Historians, modem geog- 
raphers, sociologists and students of race psychology have 
all felt and expressed — though rather vaguely, it must be 
admitted — the truth that Russia has always been at heart 
a democracy. Here, for example, is what a Russian writer 
of note, M. J. Novikov, of Odessa, said in an essay on "The 
Russian People": 

Autocracy is relatively a recent fact in Russia. The ancient Russian 
populations lived under the rule of the clan. Then they passed under 
the government of the city. The political authority of a certain region 
was concentrated in a central town, which was usually fortified. The 
organization of the Russian city was republican. A popular assembly, 
whose conferences were rather tumultuous, gave a general approval to 
the measures which were proposed to it by a kind of senate. The Russian 
'veche/ or assembly, recalls in many ways the primitive assemblies of the 
Roman people in the Forum. . . . 

The Russian nobility had no traits which brought them out in a certain 
powerful relief from the other classes of society, and for these reasons the 
Russian people has become democratic, and upon this democratic senti- 
ment the few attempts in the annals of Russian history to limit absolute 
power have foundered. [That is, the people have insisted on regarding 
the autocracy itself as democratic and popular in principle, and have been 
jealous and suspicious of the privileged element, the nobility.] 

M. Novikov traces the origin and development of Rus- 
sian autocracy to external and military needs or conditions. 
National defence necessitated concentration of power, and 
the monarchy rendered most important services in shaking 
off the Mongol yoke and extending Russia's boundaries. 
Now, however, Russia is safe, strong and secure in a mili- 
tary sense. The autocracy has become an incubus and 
anachronism, and the people must revert to their historical 
institutions. 

Like Milyukov and other writers, M. Novikov speaks of 
"the democratic equality which pervades the intercourse 
between classes" in Russia. Manners are simple and 
cordial. Equals call each other by their given names; 
even in dealing with the "common people" caressing terms 
are used by dignitaries and officials. When off duty gen- 
erals and inferior army officers dispense with stiff formali- 
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ties and assume friendly relations. From whatever point 
of view the matter is considered, M. Novikov concludes, 
the supposed predispositions of the Russian to autocratic 
government and absolutism are found on analysis to be 
purely imaginary. The reverse is the truth — the Russian 
people are democratic at heart, and there is neither a strong 
aristocracy nor a powerful bourgeoisie or plutocratic class 
to obstruct successfully the establishment of genuinely 
democratic institutions. 

Professor Milyukov, in the work already quoted from, 
avers that "the social structure, both in Russia and in the 
United States, is very democratic." He points out that 
"the boundary lines between the different classes" in 
Russia "are very indefinite, and the intercourse between 
the lower and upper classes is actually free." We are fur- 
ther assured by the same authority that the chief feature 
of the Russian character is "a complete absence of any- 
thing limiting, anything stiff and angular; that the Russian 
mind is wonderfully adaptable to new conditions and sur- 
roundings, and that neither hypocrisy nor arrogant 
self-assertion is characteristic of the typical Russian; who 
is addicted to rigorous self-criticism and self-analysis, and 
who, moreover, is intensely simple, 'all-human' (in Dosto- 
ievsky's phrase) and ready to respond to any appeal in- 
volving renunciation and sacrifice." 

Such qualities as these furnish little encouragement to 
caste and class distinctions. Tyranny may be endured, 
but it is not defended or glossed over. No "national" 
philosophy is evolved to set up absolutism as a fetich, to 
provide a metaphysical and quasi-theological basis for 
arbitrary rule. In Russia even the academic and literary 
apostles of Theocracy always took pains to contrast the 
ideal with the real, to denounce the selfishness, ignorance 
and brutality of the powers that be. As Alexander Herzen 
said, "A thinking Russian is the most independent being 
in the world." Independent beings do not submit to des- 
potism, and still less do they burn midnight oil to invent 
apologies for despotism. 
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Everything that we know about Russia and the Russians 
thus leads to the conclusion that democracy is rooted in 
the native soil and that in the course of time Russia will 
take a worthy place in the sisterhood of the free and pro- 
gressive democracies of the world. The future, then, may 
be regarded with hope and faith. Troubles and difficulties 
will come perhaps, and the transition may be not as easy, 
smooth, peaceful as we could hope for; but the restoration 
and lasting triumph of the autocracy and its instruments 
are virtually out of the question. 

Victor S. Yarros. 
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